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Employees can appeal job classification 


You’ve just had a desk audit, your job 
has been reclassified and you are not 
happy. What can you do? 


Government employees do have the 
right to appeal the series, title or grade of 
their position if they feel that it’s been 
improperly classified. Appeals must be 
made on the duties performed and not 
based on the classification of some other 
position. 


Normally, you should consult with a 
Positions Classification Specialist in the 
Personnel Office before appealing the 
classification. This allows the specialist 
to review the position description, audit 


Hispanic 
program says 
“cheese” 


Volunteers from the federal Hispanic 
Employment Program helped the Sal- 
vation Army distribute 18 thousand 
pounds of surplus government cheese in 
March. 


Norma DeBaker, Hispanic employment 
program manager, Louise Thorpe, man- 
ager of the Federal Information Center 
and Delores De Hoyos spent two days 
helping Spanish-speaking Alaskans who 
could not speak English fill out the re- 
quired forms and receive their cheese. 
Recipients had to prove they were wel- 
fare recipients and provide positive 
identification. 


Also assisting in the give away was 
Henrietta ““Sam’”’ McCrady, formerly of 
the Photogrammetry darkroom. Sam’s 
active with the Salvation Army. 


The cheese give away was part of Pres- 
ident Reagan’s program to distribute 30 
million pounds of cheese rather than to 
continue to pay for storing it. 


the job and write a classification evalu- 
ation statement, if one is warranted. This 
also allows the specialist to explain the 
classification to you and allows you to re- 
view the standards. 


Employees have two levels of appeal 
available to them. They may appeal to 
the agency and then to the Office of 
Personnel Management. 


An employee has one appeal level with- 
in the Department of the Interior. An 
appeal can be made either to the Bureau 
or the Department, but not both. An 
employee may bypass the agency and ap- 
peal directly to OPM, however, remember 


that one level of review is lost because 
OPM’s decision is final and binding. 


If the employee isn’t satisfied with the 
agency decision, the classification can be 
appealed to the Regional Director of 
OPM. 


If you decide to appeal, the following 
information needs to be provided: name 
and mailing address; location of official 
headquarters; exact location in the organ- 
izational structure of the unit in which 
you work; the present title and grade of 
the appellant position; the requested title 
and grade or other classification action; a 
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Robert Sorenson, chief of Lands and Minerals Operations, signs one of 50 leases 
issued in the Minchumina area while Neil Bassett, chief of Lands and Minerals Manage- 
ment looks on. The 50 leases cover 71,662 acres. 


Botulism is... Botulism causes... 
Botulinum grows... 


“The marketing task will be formidable, 
partly because of news of the poisoning 
scare has circulated internationally, and 
also because botulism—a virus produced 
by botulinus bacteria—is so deadly.” “A 
puncture lets in air that can allow botu- 
lism organisms to grow.” Both these 
quotes came from newspapers published 
in Alaska; both contain misinformation. 


First, a virus is a virus and bacteria are 
bacteria. Virus are submicroscopic agents 
that are regarded as either the simplest 
micro-organisms, or extremely complex 
molecules. Bacteria are microscopic sin- 
gle-celled plants. Virus are not produced 
by bacteria. Second, botulism organisms 
only grow in the absence of oxygen, a 
gas, found in air. 


Unfortunately, botulism is a word 
which has been seen frequently in papers 
across the state over the last few weeks. 
There have been misconceptions com- 
municated along with valid information. 
For those with a technical background in 
biological sciences, words such as “anae- 
robic, gram positive, protein neurotoxin, 
macromolecules, heat-labile and Clostrid- 
uim botulinum” combine to tell us a 
story. For the rest of us, by far the ma- 
jority, the words above can be confusing, 
misleading, and even dangerous as we try 
to understand an incident or process 
which may affect us. 


It is critically important that men and 
women engaged in canning understand 
bacterial spoilage processes and how to 
avoid such contamination. There are two 
types of bacterial action which may af- 
fect food canned 2¢ home or in food pro- 
cessing plants. The first is caused by bac- 
teria which reproduce only in oxygen-free 
surroundings (anaerobic). This type of 
bacteria produces gasses such as hydrogen 
or carbon dioxide and a toxin that is one 
of the most potent poisons known. The 
second type of bacterial contamination, 
while still hazardous, is more easily dis- 
covered because a foul smell is associated 
with it. A third type of spoilage, mold, 
is easily seen. 


Of the three process listed above, botu- 
lism is the most dangerous because it is 
least readily detected. While there may 
be a smell of decaying meat, there is not 
always an odor and there is no distin- 
guishing taste. 


Botulinum bacteria are very prevalent 
in soil and at least four types are import- 
ant. Type A is less of a problem because 
it is found in virgin soil or newly claimed 


forest areas. Type B is found in culti- 
vated soils and is most commonly the 
problem. | 


Botulinum will grow only in an anaer- 
obic environment meaning that the im- 
mediate surrounding must contain no 
oxygen. There are two stages of dev- 
elopment, a vegetative and spore stage. 
The growth occurs as the spores grow and 
change into vegetative cells to produce 
the toxin. The bacteria feeds upon sugar 
or protein material and is most com- 
monly found in preserved string beans, 
corn, spinach, olives, beets, asparagus, 
seafood, pork products and beef. 2 


According to the Merck Manual, the 
first signs of botulinum poisoning are vis- 
ual disturbances such as blurred vison. 
The next symptom may be difficulty in 
swallowing and speaking. Muscles of the 
arms and legs become weak. Cause of 
death generally is from respiratory fail- 
ure. One problem of diagnosing botulism 
is that symptoms don’t appear immed- 
iately and often imitate those of stroke or 
heart attack. The amount of poison in- 
gested has a lot to do with recovery rates. 


In home canning, there are two ways to 
avoid botulinum poisoning. The first is 
to be sure that foods are sterilized ade- 
quately in the canning process. In a wet 
process, such as that used in a pressure 
cooker, pint jars must be maintained at 
240 degrees F, 10 pounds pressure, for 
110 minutes to kill the spores. If using 
tin cans, they must be exhausted first by 
putting the lids on loosely and steaming 
in the pressure cooker 10 minutes at 212 
degrees F and O pounds pressure. They 
should then be removed, sealed and 
cooked at 240 degrees F, 10 pounds 
pressure for 90 minutes for % pound 
cans. 

The second way to avoid botulinum 
poisoning is to boil home-canned _ pro- 
ducts for 10 to 15 minutes before eating. 
This neutralizes the toxin. If contamin- 
ation of purchased products is suspected, 
return the material to the store. Another 
important rule to remember is: never 
taste low acid canned foods suspected of 
being spoiled. 3 With proper care and 
preventive measures, there should be no 
reason to fear botulism. 


1 Norman W. Desrosier, The Technology 
of Food Preservation (Connecticut, 
1959), p. 194 

2 David N. Holvey, M.D., Editor, The 
Merck Manual, (New Jersey, 1972), 
post 

3 Desrosier, p. 196 
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State to station 


firecrew at ADO 


The Anchorage District and the State of 
Alaska signed an agreement to permit the 
State’s Fire Protection staff to conduct 
some operations out of the Campbell Air- 
strip this summer. The State’s first re- 
quest following the signing is to station a 
three person helitak crew at the district 
office for the fire season. 


Fire Staff Officer Frenchie Mallotte will 
be preparing a duty roster for each of the 
resource areas for use throughout the 
fire season. This roster will be necessary 
in light of the increased need for coordi- 
nation with the new Alaska Fire Service. 


Robert Sorenson, center, signs one of 
the 25 oil and gas leases issued in the Nat- 
ional Petroleum Reserve-Alaska. The 
leases cover 653,436 acres. Looking on 
are Curt McVee BLM state director and 
Jerry Wickstrom, NPR-4 proge:m man- 
ager. 


Litter: 


Our ugliest problem 


Litter. Trash. Garbage. Waste. Junk. 
Rubbish. All polite words to describe 
one of Alaska’s ugliest problems. You 
can find litter everywhere—on city 
streets, floating down crystal creeks, scat- 
tered along highways and in the deepest 
parts of the wilderness. 


Most of us agree that litter is a problem 
and the cause is a careless, lazy attitude. 
We’re proud to be Alaskans, proud of the 
beauty that surrounds us, but sometimes 
we take it for granted. Visitors aren’t 
immune to this attitude either. Folks 
who wouldn’t dream of littering in their 
home town don’t think twice about 
littering in ours. 


Besides being ugly, litter attracts scav- 
enging animals like bears, rats and dogs. 
Children are magically drawn to aban- 


Tula Belton 


doned cars and refrigerators with some- 
times tragic results. 


From Barrow to Juneau, Alaskans are 
starting cleanup campaigns on an annual 
basis. But it takes more than a one-time 
effort each year to keep litter under con- 
trol. You can help by following some 
simple guidelines. Use a car litter bag in- 
stead of throwing your trash out of the 
window. Keep your household trash in 
tightly closed containers, safe from scav- 
enging animals, until it can be picked up. 
If you transport your own trash to the 
dump, remember to cover it. Trash 
blowing off a truck is unsightly but it 
also can cause serious accidents. Use the 
public litter containers found in parks, 
waysides and in shopping malls and fast 
food restaurants. And, of course, “Pack 
it in, pack it out,” is still the rule for 
campers, fishers, hunters and hikers. 


Alaska is often thought of as a vast 
storehouse of natural resources, and it is. 
But large amounts of these resources are 


non-renewable—when they’re gone, 

they’re gone. Some of these resources 
are already becoming scarce and pro- 
duction costs are skyrocketing. That’s 
why recycling is important. 


By reusing things like aluminum and 
cans, newspaper, cardboard and scrap 
metal, we’re slowing down the depletion 
of our natural resources and saving energy 
at the same time. It takes 95 percent 
less energy to reprocess aluminum than it 
takes to process trom raw materials. 


Recycling centers and dealers who will 
buy recyclable materials are located in 
many Alaskan cities. The Department of 
Environmental Conservation has pro- 
duced a recycling handbook to help 
communities, schools, organizations, bus- 
inesses and individuals start and follow 
recycling programs. It lists the recycling 
centers in each region of the state and can 
be obtained from the DEC, Pouch O, 
Juneau, Alaska 99811. 


FDO’s hospitality queen 


Most district employees know who Tula 
Belton is—she’s the person you go to for 
assistance in preparing those mysterious 
forms known as Travel Vouchers. 


She also is known by other employees 
as the supervisor of the Word Processing 
Center and is responsible for the smooth 
operation of the Xerox machine, the 
library and the mail room. 


But did you know that she was chiefly 
responsible for the “graffitti” in down- 
town Fairbanks in mid-March—all those 
yellow and blue banners hanging on the 
light poles and stretched across strategic 
thoroughfares in downtown Fairbanks. 


This “graffitti” was for a good cause. It 
was to help promote the Seventh Annual 
Arctic Winter Games held in Fairbanks 
March 14-19. 


Tula became interested in working with 
the Arctic Winter Games after attending 
the 1980 games in Whitehorse with her 
son and daughter who were participating 
in the events. 


“I was so impressed with the warmth of 
the people there and the reception we 
received that I wanted to help ensure that 
same kind of reception when the Games 
were held here,” she explained. 


So she volunteered to help when the 
Games came to Fairbanks. 


In early June of 1981, she was notified 
that she had been selected as Chairman of 
the Hospitality and Color Committee. In 
July she began recruiting workers to serve 
on her committee. 


Tula supervised her 52 committee mem- 
bers during the many months of prelimi- 
nary planning prior to the week-long 
event. She took a week of annual leave 
during the Games to ensure that the 
duties of her committee ran smoothly. 


The duties of the Hospitality and Color 
Committee were varied. ‘“‘We served as 
goodwill ambassadors and committee 
members were available at each sports 
event to answer questions and to help 
solve problems or resolve situations 
before they became problems,” Tula 
commented. 


Another role of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee was to greet the participants in the 
Games and other dignitaries upon their 
arrival at the Fairbanks airport. 


One such dignitary that Tula was on 
hand to greet was BLM Director Robert 
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Burtord, who was in Fairbanks to act as 
President Reagan’s official representative 
at the Games opening ceremonies. 


Even after the excitement of the Games 
has ended and everything has returned to 
normal, Tula is still very enthusiastic of 
the part she played in the 1982 Games. 


“Tt is really outstanding the way that 
everyone worked together,’ she com- 
mented. “There were a total of 850 vol- 
unteers working to put on this year’s 
event. And they were strictly volun- 
teers,” she adds. She went on to explain 
that the only paid positions for the 
Games were the Executive Director, 
Sports Coordinator, Office Manager and 
clerical staff. 


“T think it is really impressive that we 
can have that many people volunteering 
to help with one particular community 
effort.” 


Tula wasn’t the only one impressed. 
District Manager Carl Johnson expressed 
much the same sentiments at a recent 
all-employees meeting as he commended 
Tula for her “outstanding” and “‘impres- 
sive” community involvement in the 
Arctic Winter Games. 
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C: inco de Mayo 


It started in 1867 when the Mexican 
Army drove French Imperial troops out 
of Mexico. Cinco de Mayo can be com- 
pared to our Fourth of July, a celebration 
of freedom. This year, Norma DeBaker, 
Hispanic employment program manager, 
organized a gala celebration--Heritage Day 
on May 5 and a fiesta on May 7. 


Heritage Day saw displays of Mexican 
clothing donated by Misano Imports, 
posters of Mexican vacation spots and a 
film about Acapulco from SATO. The 
film, produced in the 1960s, showed 
some of the spectacular scenery around 
Acapulco and how styles have changed. 


The fiesta, held at the American Legion 
Hall on Gambel, began with a potluck 
and continued with dancing until the 
wee hours. “I'd like to thank all those 
who helped me put this celebration to- 


gether,’ DeBaker said. ‘Several busi- 
nesses donated food and decorations 
which made this Cinco de Mayo cele- 
bration a little more authentic.” Dona- 
tions were made by E] Patio, La Cabana, 
ABC Bakery and Misano Imports. Music 
was provided by Luiz Baez and Manuel 
Arrollo from radio station KSKA. “A 
special thank you goes to Delores 
De Hoyos whose efforts insured the 
fiesta’s success.” 


Several special guests attended from the 
local Hispanic community--Joe and Gloria 
Marks from the Viva Mexico Club and 
Blanca Rivera from the Latin Lions. 


Two door prizes were awarded. Jennifer 
Alex, accompanied by mother Nancy 
Alex from L&MO, won a pinata filled 
with candy. Beverlee Carlson danced 
away with a floweral plant. 
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Aleoholism 


Alaska’s 


epidemic 
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“I like the taste.” “It makes me feel 
good.” “I just feel more secure with a 
drink in my hand.” “It helps me forget.” 


All of these statements are made by 
people who drink. And there’s nothing 
wrong with drinking, unless you do it for 
the last reason—to forget your problems. 
You could become an alcoholic. 


Alcoholism is a disease. For many 
years it was thought that alcoholics were 
simply people with poor character or 
lack of willpower. Today, however, alco- 
holism is recognized for what it is—a 
chemical dependence which is progres- 
sive, chronic and fatal if not treated. 


Alcohol is a chemical—ethyl alcohol. 
Medically, alcohol is a depressant that 
slows the activity of the brain and spinal 
cord. In the United States, it’s estimated 
that there are about 100 million drinkers 
and about 10 million chronic abusers. 
Alaska has an extremely high percentage 
of alcohol abusers. About 30 thousand 
Alaskans have a drinking problem. Why, 
no one is sure. Maybe it’s the long win- 
ters or the sense of isolation from family 
and friends, or maybe it’s the idea that 
the “wild frontier” demands wild actions. 
It also could be that Alaskans consume 
more alcohol and that more Alaskans 
drink. Why, no one is sure. Whatever 
the reason, it’s a problem that’s growing 
larger each day. 


Alcohol plays a big part in our lives. 
How many beer commercials do you see 
on TV each evening? How many times 
have you said to a co-worker, “Let’s stop 
and have a drink?” One of the biggest 
box office successes of the year is Arthur, 
a movie about a “loveable” alcoholic. 
Everywhere you go, alcohol is pushed 
at you—in magazines, newspapers, movies 
and parties. How many times have you 
or some other host said to a non-drinker, 
“Ah go ahead. One drink won’t kill 
you.” 


Alcohol is a depressant. When con- 
sumed, it rapidly enters the bloodstream 
and circulates to all parts of the body. 
Alcohol needs no digestion. It knocks 
out the control centers of the brain which 
results in intoxication. 


Your body burns off alcohol at about 
% ounce per hour. So, the average 150 
pound person should be able to safely 
consume one drink in 1 % hours with 
no accumulation of alcohol in the blood- 
stream. If you overdo it, it takes 1% 
hours for each drink consumed to sober 
up. All of the black coffee, cold showers 


or fresh air in the world won’t speed up 
that process. In fact, all they might do is 
make you feel a little better but they 
have no effect on blood alcohol content. 
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How do you picture an alcoholic? A 
comatos body lying in a doorway or the 
lovable drinker in Arthur? Both can be 
accurate pictures of alcoholics, but so 
can these—a mother with children, a 
doctor, dentist or lawyer. Anyone can be 
an alcoholic and function for years with 
their problem. 


Here are some statistics to add to the 
picture: 


** Alcohol is a factor in % of all highway 
fatalities- 28,000 people are killed on 
U.S. highways each year by drunk drivers. 
** Alcohol abuse accounts for a loss of 
about $9 billion each year in lost pro- 
ductivity. 

**Limited testing shows that twice as 
many accidents happen to abusers off the 
job as non-drinkers. 

** Alcohol is associated with 64 percent 
of all homicides. 

**41 percent of all arrests are alcohol- 
related. 


The use of alcohol requires judgement, 
just as any other drug does. Use it with 
care. 


Aleoholism is 
a handicap 


Alcoholism 1 considered a handicap 
by tne rederal government. A decision by 
the Merit Systems Protection Board re- 
quires federal agencies to view employees 
suffering from alcoholism in the same 
way they view other handicapped em- 
ployees. For supervisors, this means 
paying more attention to your em- 
ployees. 


If you notice a marked change in an 
employee’s work habits, attendance or 
attitude before you take any disciplinary 
action you must make the employee a- 
ware of any help available through the 
agency or community. Simply saying, 
“You shouldn’t let personal problems like 
drinking affect your work,” doesn’t con- 
stitute an attempt at counseling according 
to the MSPB. 


Whether to take any disciplinary action 
or not depends on the employee. If they 
take part in a rehabilitation or counseling 
program and complete it, further disci- 
plinary action may not be necessary. If 
the problem occurs again some type of 
action can be taken. If you as a super- 
visor fail to tell the employee that you 
are aware of a problem and fail to rec- 
ommend help. they can appeal any disc- 
iplinary action taken because they have 
a handicap—alcoholism. 


For more information, talk to the Em- 
ployee Relations Section in Personnel. 


Alcoholism. What can you do? 


There’s an old saw that says, ““You 
can’t help an alcoholic unless they want 
to be helped.” This isn’t entirely true. 


Recent studies indicate that interven- 
tion by a loved one or a friend can break 
the drinking cycle. To wait for a person 
to decide that they need help just pro- 
longs the disease. And it may be too late. 


“To get the person with the problem to 
a place where they can get help is the res- 
ponsibility of the meaningful people in 
his or her life. If you are such a person in 


his or her life, you have this responsibil- 
ity. If you are his employer or a close 
friend, you also have this responsibility. 
His or her life depends on what you do. 


What can you do? 
*Learn some more about alcohol abuse 
and alcoholism. One of the things you 
will realize is that you will need help in 
order to meaningfully intervene in the 
drinker’s life. 


*You can contact your nearest Council 
on Alcoholism. You'll find them listed in 
the phone book. There you can receive 


Help is available 
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more information on the illness as well as 
the resources available. 


*You can contact your local Alcoholic’s 
Anonymous or Al-Anon group. There 
you will find people who have first hand 
experience with alcoholism and are 
willing to lend a helping hand. 


*You can contact your doctor, clergy, 
public health nurse, social worker or men- 
tal health clinic. Many are knowledgable 
about alcoholism. 


*You can investigate treatment centers in 
your area. 


Taken from a brochure developed by 
the Chemical Dependency Unit of Alaska 
Hospital. 


Ask yourself 


1. Have you ever decided to stop 
drinking for a week or so, but only 
lasted for a couple of days? 


2. Do you wish people would mind 
their own business about your 
drinking—stop telling you what to do? 


3. Have you ever switched from one 
kind of drink to another in the hope 
that this would keep you from getting 
drunk? 


4. Have you had a drink in the 
morning during the past year? 


5. Do you envy people who can 
drink without getting into trouble? 


6. Have you had problems con- 
nected with drinking during the past 
year? 


7. Has your drinking caused trouble 
at home? 


8. Do you ever try to get “extra” 
drinks at a party because you don’t 
get enough? 


9. Do you tell yourseif that you can 
stop drinking anytime you want to, 
even though you keep getting drunk 
when you don’t mean to? 


10. Have you missed days of work 
because of drinking? 


11. Do you have blackouts? 
12. Have you ever felt that your 


life would be better if you didn’t 
drink? 
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statement that you consider the official 
position description complete and accur- 
rate; reasons why you believe that the 
position is erroneously classified or 
should be brought under or excluded 
from the General Schedule; and a state- 
ment of facts that you feel may affect the 
decision. 


Appeals should be submitted through 
the ASO Branch of Personnel because 
additional information like audit notes, 
classification evaluation statements and 
functional statements also must be pro- 
vided to the deciding official. Copies of 
what is submitted will be provided to the 
appellant. 


Any questions regarding classification perneny) aye Sep agee Pies Tee iH 
sppeae Hod Ke eau a the Pay and Ayn Petty, federal women’s program coordinator, BLM Alaska State Office, was a key 


Positions Management Section of ASO speaker at a recent luncheon of the Adult Career Training (ACT) program, sponsored by 
Personnel. ext. 5041. the Cook Inlet Native Association. Ayn spoke on the equal employment opportunities 
with the Bureau of Land Management. 
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